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THE CHANGING WORLD 


Curistocracy. By John Middleton Murry. (Dakers, 6s.) 


We have still, even today, in this country remnants of our 
Christian heritage which, if we can disentangle them from the 
falsehood in which they are now embedded, can provide us with 
a ‘‘clue to action in every sphere’’: this book sets out to dis- 
entangle and defend them. The root of our troubles is that the 
‘“‘machine has been too much for mankind’’; the obvious fact goes 
virtually unrecognized because recognition of it demands a men- 
tal revolution: we will not see that our economically privileged 
position was bound to be challenged and has, in fact, been chal- 
lenged, and that the ‘‘combination of universal industrialization 
and exclusive national economies,’’ if it is not remedied by peace- 
ful means, “‘leads inevitably to war.’’ The present war then, is 
primarily “‘the means by which Europe has chosen to solve its 
unemployment problem’’; what might have been achieved peace- 
fully by a union of democracies will be achieved violently by a 
“new order’’ under the leadership either of Germany or of 
Russia. Thus, the first step in Mr Murry’s argument. Readers 
who think his diagnosis simpliste or his prognostications improb- 
able should none the less read on: the substance of the book is 
to come. 

The chief danger for us is that we may destroy what we would 
defend, precisely in our defence of it. For our heritage must be 
defended by “‘positive and creative acts at home’’: it cannot 
be defended simply by trying to destroy the forces which oppose 
it in the world. For, indeed, as we go on, answering the demands 
of ‘‘total war,’’ the necessary social revolution becomes more 
and more difficult except by violence; democratic machinery of 
itself is no safeguard; the end may find us clamped down by 
totalitarian rigidities which make creative growth impossible. 
It is here that the Christian communions, as ‘‘voluntary associa- 
tions,’’ may have an influence in preserving the substance of 
what is great in our heritage. The object is to avoid both totali- 
tarianism and atomist individualism, both ‘‘free competition’”’ 
and regimentation; the object is the creation of free individuals 
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and communities with a sense of social responsibility, for these 
would be able to use the machine. How this object might be 
achieved is worked out in the latter part of the book. There 1s 
rightly an atmosphere of urgency about this discussion—the 
issue ‘‘will be decided in Westminster, and is being decided there 
even now’’—and a keen sense not only of the enormous stakes 
but also of the enormous odds against. ... The book should be 
recommended to anyone who is tempted to be complacent about 
our future. 

The argument progresses at what Mr Murry calls a; sub- 
Christian level, for in view of the present state of things he 
regards a truly Christian society as too remote an ideal. He finds 
that to contemplate the ‘‘mechanized inhumanity of man to 
man as the eternal agony of Jesus is beyond my powers of 
spiritual endurance’’; he holds also that Our Lord mistakenly 
believed in the imminence of a new earthly order. Is there, per- 
haps a connection between these two things? And is there 
perhaps an added hope for those who believe that Jesus was not 
mistaken but, on the contrary, tragically conscious of all that 
was, and is, to come? 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Les GUERRES MODERNES ET LA PENSEE CATHOLIQUE. By Luigi 
Sturzo. (L’Arbre, Montreal, $1.25.) 


These essays are in the nature of appendices to the main 
body of Don Sturzo’s works. There is reprinted an account of 
how the Partito Popolare was founded and failed: a very general 
attempt to relate the classical theology of war to the present war: 
some observations on liberty and authority in a democracy: and 
including some valuable notes on the genesis of the modern State. 
Throughout Don Sturzo seems to underrate the contingent and 
irrational factors in human history to the extent that where he 
very rightly stresses the need for nations to realise their inter- 
national interdependence, he does not see that some degree of 
autarchy is necessary to small nations if they are not to be swal- 
lowed up in the federal Leviathan or become so financially and 
economically dependent on bigger nations that they are finally 
compelled to sell out their nationality for an anschluss that will 
give them a place in the sun. A nation that has become so en- 
slaved economically to its neighbour very soon loses its own self- 
respect: and its big brother having become a manufacturing and 
exporting agency, rather than a cultural entity, soon loses its 
honour. Of course, it is misleading, as the author shows, to 
describe the modern State as a “‘persona ficta’’; but that is rather 
because it has become a trust for certain financial interests and 
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has ceased to be a true, morally responsible, geographically and 
culturally defined community. Marxism imagines that the 
liquidation of the classes and the community ownership of these 
financial interests in the name of economic man will make the 
State unnecessary: the synthesis will arrive. The conservative 
wishes, with Rousseau, ‘‘to renounce history’s advances in order 
to renounce its vices,’’ but he still puts his shirt on capital in 
the process. One is the obverse of the other, both thinking in 
terms of golden ages and lost paradises. 

I find some of Don Sturzo’s. historical judgments a little Vic- 
torian: e.g. that English liberty was the result of a protracted 
conflict between ‘absolutist kings and enlightened aristocrats, or 
that parliaments originated a few centuries ago in England and 
were later exported or imported abroad. 

The book includes a highly realist and practical analysis of 
the current situation—‘‘Les voies de la Providence’’—to offset 
some of its more airily generalising pages. J. Durkan. 
RussIA AND THE West: The Changing World Series, No. 1. 

Edited by Mrs M. Harari (6d.). 

Paper-saving does not seem to affect writings upon the 
U.S.8.R. which are pouring out of the printing presses in a steady 
and endless stream. This latest publication—first of a series— 
gives us nothing very new, since, as Mr Sheed observes in his 
article, ‘‘Who knows what has happened to Communism in 
Russia? who knows what has happened to Religion?’’ to which 
we add: who knows, indeed, anything certain upon that jealously 
guarded land of mystery? Up to now all that can be said is that 
Moscow surprised the world by its unexpectedly tough resistance 
to the Germans after the disasters of last summer, yet who knows 
the real motive behind this resistance? Is it, indeed, due to the 
re-awakening of the national spirit, a desperate defence of a soil 
the people do not own, or merely to a most efficient system of 
terrorism which compels Russian peasants to die in their millions 
for Stalin’s ruthless dictatorship? This is but a question since, 
as I have said, we are completely in the dark. 

At present we are experiencing in this country a wave of un- 
critical Sovietophilia and the Stalinolatry which is distinctly dis- 
quieting. Incidentally, why do the writers use the obsolete term 
of “‘Russia’’? Moscow and its official spokesmen invariably refer 
to Soviet Russia or the U.S.S.R. If Russia, then, to be con- 
sistent, one should say St Petersburg and not Leningrad, Tver, 
and not Kalinin, and so forth. We cannot have it both ways. 

In her foreword Mrs Harari seems to echo Mr Maisky’s plea 
when she advocates ‘“‘intelligent and frank co-operation’ with 
Englands’ Allies and the importance of Russia's réle “‘in shaping 
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the future.’’ Does Europe desire to be ‘‘shaped’’ under such 
auspices? Unlike England she has seen Bolshevism and its 
works at close quarters, and, as M.G. says in his contribution, 
‘The few neutrals remaining on the Continent, look with anxiety 
towards Britain and are either afraid that Britain has gone 
Bolshevik or that chaos will arise when Soviet and British aims 
clash,’’ whilst in this country some people (the more far-sighted, 
we should. add) ‘‘Are already worrying at the thought of vic- 
torious Bolshevik armies penetrating into the heart of Europe.”’ 
Mr Lampert, another contributor, stresses an aspect conveniently 
forgotten nowadays: “‘The Russian revolution was, and is, an 
atheistic revolution. To deny this would be to simplify the signi- 
ficance and gravity of the whole issue. The spirit of militant 
atheism is one of the main features of Soviet civilization. . . . 
The comforting assumption of some English people that Stalin 
‘pulls his weight for Church and State’ must needs be a source 
of amusement to the Bolsheviks themselves.’’ This should be 
meditated in connection with Mr Dawson’s conclusion, ‘‘The 
Comintern still exists. The U.S.S.R. is still pledged to the 
Communist program of World Revolution. There has been no 
weakening, rather the reverse, in the absolutism of the dicta- 
torial principle.’’ These truths need recalling. 

If some comic relief were needed to these earnest contribu- 
tions, it is provided by Professor Morozov’s typically boastful 
Pravda or Isvestia article upon Soviet culture. If, indeed, 
Chaucer is being advertised, it is probably as an aid to Yaro- 
slavsky’s anti-religious propaganda. Mr Topolsky’s vivid sketch 
on the cover presents a picture which is scarcely alluring. 

GEORGE BENNIGSEN. 


THEOLOGY 
Tue RELEVANCE OF THE BisteE. By H. H. Rowley. (James 
Clarke, 6s.) 

Most of us value the Bible as,an account of God’s dealings with 
a chosen people, and therefore a revelation of the Eternal clothed 
in history. By inspiration we mean freedom from error, and 
because the Bible is inspired, we are able to form some idea of 
the nature of God, by an analysis of his actions in history. How- 
ever inadequate this idea may be, it is, as far as it goes, true. 
And from this true idea of God, we are able to make our own 
lives godly. A book on the relevance of the Bible might be 
expected to maintain this view, but Dr Rowley has a fluid inter- 
pretation of inspiration. We must not read the Old Testament, 
he assures us (p. 43): “’. . . even as wholly trustworthy revela- 
tions of God, but rather as the experiences and thoughts of men 
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who reached out after God.’’ The New Testament, too, is 
‘mediated through fallible human personality,’’ and we must be 
‘‘prepared to find inaccuracies, and reflections of the ideas and 
expectations of the fallible authors.’’ The Gospels, too, were 
‘not written as scientific biographies, but to serve a religious 
community’’ (p. 45). Miracles are a divine intervention in the 
course of events, but only occur through natural causes. ‘‘It is 
not necessary to dishonour God by supposing that there was 
really any suspension or reversal of the laws of nature’’ (p. 116). 
The Resurrection of Christ is not mentioned. 

Dr. Rowley has given an interesting, and from many points 
of view a scholarly introduction to the Bible, but his concern with 
the emotional or religious response of man to revelation at the 
expense of the objective revelation in itself lessens the value of 
his book. His style is rhetorical, vague, and often unpardonably 
archaic, consequently the book is not likely to be read by those 
to whom the relevance of the Bible is not already obvious. 

A.V.W. 
BETWEEN Gop aNpD Man. By John Hadham. (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 

There can be no doubt as to the importance of the problem 
which Mr Hadham discusses in this book: how society is to 
recover the spiritual foundations on which alone it can survive. 
It is questionable, however, whether the solution which he pro- 
poses will be very helpful, at least to those who believe that the 
reconstruction of society must take place within the framework 
of traditional Christianity. Although he says he is writing as an 
Anglican for Anglicans, the author’s indictment of the ‘‘churches’’ 
is impartial. They have all failed in the task of re-establishing 
relations between God and the modern world; their religion has 
become a private ecclesiastical affair having little or no effect on 
modern society as a whole; they have alienated the modern mind 
by their insistence on outworn doctrines and antiquated forms 
of prayer and worship; Mass, Mattins and Brighter Services no 
longer attract. 

In spite of its crudities, its half-truths and its Sunday-paper- 
symposium style, Mr Hadham’s criticism of contemporary Chris- 


j tianity is undoubtedly sincere and in some respects just. It is 


when he forecasts the shape of the Christian New Order that we 


| begin to wonder whether he really means what he says. For 
] what he invites us to look forward to is a vague fundamentalism 


which has nothing specifically Christian about it at all and which 


? certainly could provide no firm foundation for any ordered Chris- 
{ tian society. It is true that he seems to regard this as a transi- 


tional stage only, leading to the eventual emergence of a com- 
pletely new and better form of Christianity in strict accord with 
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the laws of evolutionary progress; but what is to become oi 
society in the meantime? In any case, it would be impossibie 
for any religion to undergo such a radical mutation without losing 
its specific form, so that whatever Mr Hadham may like to cai 
it, his religion of the future would certainly not be Christian. 

Eesert CoLe, O.P. 
Untruisms. Broadcast Talks. By John C. Heenan, D.D. 

(Burns Oates, 1s. 6d.) 

A rare penetration of the trend and texture of the thought oi 
the Ordinary Man enables Father Heenan to shatter alike the 
smug defences and the genuine difficulties of the Churchless 
Christian. He achieves this, not by the ‘“‘somewhat negative” 
method suggested by an unnecessarily diffident wrapper, but by 
a positive and vigorous exposition of the profoundest truths o! 
human existence. The fresh, vivid, concrete presentation ot 
these truths made the talks popular as broadcasts. In Dr. 
Heenan the B.B.C. had secured the services of a clear-minded 
theologian who possesses the invaluable gift of being able to 
speak of the things of God in the language of the man in the 
street. 

The reproduction of his talks in printed form will be welcome 
not only to those who will find in it the opportunity to grasp the 
full meaning of truths that were only glimpsed through the rapid 
flow of the spoken word, but also to all who have to deal with the 
Churchless Christian. Such men will find it an object lesson in 
the most effective method of approach. 

L.F. 
A DerTeEcTION oF AUMBRIES. By Dom Gregory Dix. (Dacre Press, 
3s. 6d.) 

Outside Italy and Spain the author detects very few aumbries. 
In England the hanging pyx was used almost universally for 
reserving the Blessed Sacrament right up to the Reformation; 
the tabernacle was favoured in France and the Rhineland, and 
the Sacrament-house in Germany and the Low Countries. The 
occasion for this detection by an Anglican Benedictine is a 
domestic discussion in the Church of England, but his scholar- 
ship and research have produced in a small space an important 
contribution to the history of the devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Reservation was commonly practised at least from the 
second century, but for nearly a thousand years the Eucharist 
thus reserved was regarded precisely as a Sacrament, as an 
instrument bringing grace to the soul. There was therefore no 
special cultus of the Eucharist as a sacred thing in itself until 
the more “‘sentimental’’ or ‘‘affective’’ North brought its con- 
tribution to the Christian faith. Thus, adoration of the reserved 
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Eucharist developed under the impetus of ‘‘Germanic Christian- 
ity’’ and eventually came to Rome last of all in the West, about 
the time of the Reformation. That is why, despite many decrees, 
the English insisted on their hanging pyxes which made the 
Blessed Sacrament the central feature of the Church and the 
focal point of worship. The author suggests that to call this 
worship ‘‘extra-liturgical’’ is to beg the question of what is to 
be called strictly liturgical. Public and private devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament grew up together and were brought to 
maturity by the doctrinal definitions concerning the Real 
Presence and Transubstantiation. | Much is made of Innocent 
III’s insistence (following the definition of the 4th Lateran 
Council) on keeping the Eucharist “‘under lock and key’’ in an 
aumbry. That this injunction was largely ignored in the North 
was due to devotion rather than carelessness. It may be noted 
that the recent legislation from Rome regarding the safe custody 
of the tabernacle key springs from the same zeal for the fitting 
care of the Blessed Sacrament displayed by Innocent; and there is 
today no ‘‘devotional’’ excuse for setting these regulations aside. 
C.P. 
OraTio VESPERTINA. By V. G. L. (Stanbrook Abbey Press, 
n.p. 

Any book from the pen of the author of Cantate Domino is 
sure of a welcome. Oratio Vespertina is a compilation of a series 
of forms of night prayers incorporating a selection of the psalms 
into a framework based on Compline. The drawback of Compline 
itself for those who do not say the rest of the Daily Office is that 
only sixteen psalms out of the whole psalter are met. Oratio 
Vespertina uses almost ninety, the cycle being based on a month 
of thirty-one days, in the course of which all these psalms are 
used. The framework, on the other hand, takes all that is best 
from Compline at the various seasons of the year and condenses 
it into a somewhat shorter form than the usual. To many it will 
be sufficient recommendation to say that that paragon of hymns, 
Christe Qui Lua Es, has been allowed to replace Te Lucis for 
the whole year. To a Dominican an additional recommendation 
will be the place which our Lady occupies, as indeed she should 
in all Catholic night prayers. This prayer has already been tried 
out in at least one school with success. Anywhere it must have 
success if only for the fact that it introduces us to most of the 
Psalms, always the traditional prayers of the Church. For that 
reason alone it is important that children should know not only 
what they are, but how to use them. 

But for many Oratio Vespertina will be welcome because of 
its excellent translations of the psalms, and because of the com- 
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mentary. In assessing the value of anything conceyned with the 
Psalter one instinctively turns first of all to the 118th Psalm. 
Both the translation and the commentary are ‘unpretentious. 
Their aim is to help prayer. For this purpose a simple and faith- 
ful translation of the Word of God is the ideal. Here we have it, 
in the traditional manner with Thee and Thou, and the -eth 
ending of the verb preserved. However downright we may be 
in our belief that these forms are outmoded for private prayer, 
the fact remains that they do preserve a certain atmosphere of 
awesomeness and reverence in public recitation. To imagine 
‘‘modern’’ English (which is frequently not English at all) ver- 
sions of the psalms sung in church is laughable. The incongruity 
arises from the fact that modern speech is by nature ‘‘slick’’ 
while the chant to which prayer should be sung is meditative. 
Those English versions which are sung have a dignity which 
comes from the language of a more leisurely age, a quality which 
we have lost. Hence, though all arguments about matters of 
taste are prone to be fruitless, we can profit by the use of 
“‘leisured’’ language in our public prayers. These translations of 
the psalms give us that in the traditional manner. The com- 
mentary, too, though it does sometimes dig into questions of 
interpretation, for the most part only says that which will deepen 
the meaning, by means of cross references, examples, explana- 
tions and, of course, the variant readings and interpretations 
themselves. 

It is a book which one would be glad to see, not so much on 
the benches of a school chapel, as in the Religious Knowledge, 
Scripture and Liturgy classrooms. 

GERARD Mazar, O.P. 
REUNION 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHURCH UNItTy OCTAVE. 
Held at Blackfriars, Oxford, January 18th—25th, 1942. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 5s.) 

In January this year the Dominicans at Blackfriars, Oxford, 
had the honour and the credit of initiating the celebration of the 
Church Unity Octave in that city. This octave of prayer for the 
Reunion of Christendom, widely celebrated abroad, is little ob- 
served at present in England and the successful inauguration of 
it by the Dominicans in Oxford is, we may hope, a happy begin- 
ning of a great work of prayer for the Unity of Christ’s Church 
on Earth. 

The proceedings contain reports of the lectures and speeches 
given during the course of the Octave. Each day had its inten- 
tion and the subject of each day’s intention was considered by 
a competent Roman Catholic authority, and a leading non- 
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Catholic thinker. It is not possible here to analyse each day’s 
contribution; it must be enough to say that the whole proceed- 
ings were of great importance and should be carefully read by 
those who have the Reunion Movement at heart. This year’s 
celebration of the Octave is only a first step, but it is obvious 
from a study of the report that the discussions were rea] and 
penetrated to the heart of things and that they were conducted 
in that spirit of charity which is true because it is founded on 
truth and the desire for truth. It is much to be hoped that this 
first step may be the beginning of a fruitful journey. 

It is a pity that the format of the Proceedings is so very un- 
attractive. The cover suggests the dullest of dull committee 
reports and the ugly arrangement of the type on the pages is 
repellent. Nobody would glance at it twice unless he was hunting 
specially for it. Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 


REVELATION AND Reunion. A Response to Tambaram. By Gerald 
Webb Broomfield. (S.P.C.K., 5s.) 

This excellent small book should be read by any Catholic who 
is interested in the cecumenical approach to the problem of the 
Reunion of Christendom. It is written from the point of view of 
what may be called central Anglo-Catholicism and has in view 
(as its sub-title suggests) the Free Churches rather than the 
Orthodox East or Latin West, though Chapter TX deals sympa- 


.thetically with the Papacy from the Anglican point of view. 


The author believes that ‘‘it may be that we should make 
more progress towards the removal of our disagreements if our 
discussions more frequently began, not with the beliefs about 
which we differ, not even with the grounds upon which our beliefs 
are based, but with the nature of our believing’’ (page 17). With 
this belief in view he devotes the first five chapters of his book 
to a discussion of the nature of faith and its relation to reason 
and revelation. This is the most valuable part of the book. 
There are, of course, some points at which a Catholic theologian 
would disagree and others where he would ask for fuller elucida- 
tion, but the treatment of the subject as a whole is valuable 
because it reveals the working of an Anglican mind, Orthodox 
and Catholic in outlook, yet largely untouched by the scholastic 
approach to theology. The gulf between such a mind and the 
minds of the majority of our own theologians is a wide one, but 
it is caused far more by differences of method and approach than 
of fundamental differences as to the things to be believed or 
the nature of believing. Yet it is differences of method in 
approach which often appear to cause differences in these areas 
where, in fact, no real difference exists. There is fruitful ground 
here that needs digging. 
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The present writer has for long been convinced that the prim- 
ury necessity, after prayer, in the work of Reunion, is clear, 
rigid, thorough theological exploration, undertaken with a com- 
mon object in view by competent theologians of differing allegi- 
ances. The object of this exploration must be to arrive at a 
common understanding and synthesis of their divergent tradi- 
tions and modes of thought and the differing idioms to which 
these have given rise. The starting point of this exploration 
must be the nature of believing—the relation of faith to reason 
on the one hand and revelation on the other. 

The inevitable result af collaboration (even if it be only in the 
field of natural law) is the generation of a spirit of friendliness. 
This friendliness, unless it is accompanied by a parallel move- 
ment of hard-thinking theological exploration, may easily tend 
to obscure and make secondary deep theological issues which, in 
fact, are absolutely primary. The book under review would be 
an excellent prolegomenon for Catholics to such exploration for 
it will give them an insight into one at least of the sane and 
balanced points of view with which they must deal. 

Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
THE CONFESSION OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. By L. P. Jacks. (Allen 
and Unwin, 15s.) 

Dr. Jacks need not have apologized so much for writing out 
his confession. It would not have sufficed for the confessional, 
but there is nothing in it that should have been kept for its 
secrets. It is just an autobioraphy, trying to be perfectly frank, 
and succeeding. Almost any straightforward autobiography is 
likely to be more interesting than many novels, and anyone who 
reads The Hibbert Journal will be glad to learn something of the 
mind of its Editor. They will, perhaps, conclude that the 
Editor’s mind is very much like that journal; too hospitable to 
contradictions and, consequently, confusing; somewhat like its 
well known sage green cover; for he is sometimes sage, and still 
somewhat green. A Catholic would naturally like to know how 
a man becomes, or remains, a Unitarian; but while, despite some 
qualifications, Dr Jacks confesses that he is one, he takes the 
issue between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism to be making a 
mountain out of a molehill. It is rather that every Trinitarian 
must also be a Unitarian; only, he has something to unite! Early 
in his preaching career the author remarked that those who called 
Christ God had better right to do so than those who called him 
Man. He must know that the Catholic Faith holds him to be 
both; but evidently he thinks that, and all other attemps at 
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theology ‘‘impertinent’’. Curiously enough the one guiding 
definition he welcomes seems to be Matthew Arnold’s ‘The 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.’’ Many ot 
the writer’s remarks seems to rest on a more personal religion 
than that. Yet we find him playing with the notion that perhaps 
the ‘‘I-est’’ and the Highest are one and the same. ‘This, taken 
with his conviction that the Common Man is the true and the 
coming Messiah, would seem to suggest his religion is something 
like Comte’s Religion of Humanity. Yet again he has discovered 
that the New Testament has one unifying idea; the Immortality 
of those who believe in Christ—and of no others! We shall 
always remember with gratitude the author’s ‘‘Mad Shepherds”’. 
That little pamphlet he mourns as falling flat, ‘“‘The Lost 
Radiance of the Christian Religion,’’ was a true lament; but, as 
we thought at the time, so we think now, the author has not 
succeeded in recovering its radiance for others, however much 
he may have done so for himself. Anyhow, we have good hope 
for him that, if he finds very little illuminating in Catholic, or 
any other definitions of the Christian Faith, which at most only 
state where that Radiance is to be found, yet he will welcome 
the Radiance himself, when the darkness passes away and the 
true light shines, though the New Testament Dr. Jacks claims 
to have discovered says that has already taken place. 
W. E. OrcHarp. 


ALL THE Day Lone. James A. Walsh, Co-Founder of Maryknoll. 
By Daniel Sargent. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 

One of the most notable features of Catholic life in the 20th 
century has been the foundation of missionary institutes for 
men: the Maynooth Mission to China (Ireland 1918), the Foreign 
Missionaries of Quebec (Canada 1921), the Missionary Society of 
the Queen of the Apostles (Vienna 1916), the Society of Auxiliary 
Priests for the Missions (Louvain 1927) . . . the list could be 
extended indefinitely. Of these societies one of the most success- 
ful has been the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, 
known as the Mission of Maryknoll. Founded in 1911 by Father 
J. A. Walsh of Boston and the saintly Father Price from North 
Carolina, the Society has grown apace, and on its twentieth 
anniversary had close on 150 missionaries in the Far East. 

Mr Sargent gives us a striking portrait of Bishop Walsh, to 
whose organising genius the material success of the Society has 
been due, and to whose deep spirituality the Society owes the 
splendid formation of its missionaries. Mr Sargent also describes 
clearly how Bishop Walsh, above all other men, made the United 
States “‘Mission conscious.’’ Dominicans will note with pleasure 
the part played by the Order of Preachers in the early years of 
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the Society, particularly the work of Fathers Callan and 
McHugh. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Sargent, while devoting much space 
to somewhat redundant praises of Bishop Walsh, does not give 
us a clearer picture of his greatest achievement—the Maryknoll 
Mission. Among a few minor inaccuracies we may note that the 
transference of the headquarters of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith from Lyons to Rome, though planned by 
Benedict XV, did not take place till after his death. The actual 
transfer was effected by the Motu Proprio *‘Romanorum Ponti- 
ticum’’ (8rd May, 1922) of Pius XI. 

lan Histop, O.P. 
RememBraNnce. An Autobiography. By H. J. Massingham. 
(Batsford, 10s. 6d.) 

In his new book Mr Massingham has happily given us not so 
much the life story of himself but the story of Nature, and of 
Nature’s kings and queens—men and women. He found that 
there was no comprehensive vision of the beauty of creation and 
the inter-relation of its parts without a vision also of God. We 
read of an intense absorption in nature, and, very gradually of 
a noble obedience of mind and feeling to the signposts which all 
natural things are. Nature led him; it was a kindly light, but 
the journey was stern and full of disillusionment, of bitterness 
mixed often with no more than a bitter-sweetness. But the earth 
is, perhaps alone, infallibly obedient to her Maker. Mr Massing- 
ham found earth a sweet all-absorbing master; but she passed 


him on to God. And so he found creation more wonderful still, | 


and had found its reason into the bargain, and, far more im- 
portant, had found himself. 

Let the reviewers and the readers of this book praise it for 
its pastoral illustrations, for its lovely eulogies on the life and 
forms of our land, for the sincerity of its author and what else 
they will, but may it be an indictment on themselves if, seeing 
and daring to praise the beauty and the integrity of that archi- 
tecture which sustains it throughout, they smile, pass on and 
forget. 

The author has received, unhappily not by tradition, a great 
inheritance. It is only on this account that his book should not 
be relegated to that mass of reading matter still, even in these 
sad days, allowed to flood the bookshops and thereafter the 
munition factories. This, however, is a war book, and as such 
it may remain on our shelves. It is not about people or ideas, 
nor purely about Nature, certainly not about Mr Massingham, 
but about God and Nature, and the miracle of God’s love to men. 
In a few generations we trust that the author’s inheritance will 
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be, as it used to be many, many generations ago, a common 
tradition. At such a time the book would be quite redundant. 
May its present publication bear fruit. 
Peter Paut FEENEy, O.P. 
AND THE FLoops Came. By Arnold Lunn. (Kyre and Spottis- 
wood, 15s.) 

Mr Lunn has written an excellent sequel to his Come What 
May, the volume in which he described the Europe and its civil- 
ization immediately preceding the present war. In this volume 
he has written of his war-time experiences as a journalist in this 
country and as a lecturer in Ireland and America up to the 
autumn of 1941. As in his previous work, it is refreshing to find 
here a Catholic writer with a whole-hearted detestation of the 
Nazi philosophy and able to give cogent reasons for his detesta- 
tion, and unafraid to state them. His excursions into Catholic 
Treland and Catholic America are interesting for this reason, as 
in these two countries the Catholic resistance to the Allied cause 
has been carried to fantastic lengths. As Mr Lunn says, the 
answer to those who refuse to discriminate between English and 
Nazi Imperialism is that the latter, when they wished to seize 
Norwegian ports, seized them; while we restored to Ireland the 
Treaty Ports, an action designed purely to appease Irish opinion 
and which may yet prove fatal to our whole cause. This blind- 
ness to political reality is best exemplified in Mr Lunn’s long and 
carefully detailed interview with the famous Fr. Coughlin. That 
“Radio Prophet’s’’ attitude to truth is revealed with devastating 
lucidity and he takes his place alongside Mme. Tabouis with 
those political commentators whose political doctrines are 
founded upon strong hallucinations. Mr Lunn has done a great 
service to a great cause, the enlistment of Catholic help to the 
aid of political sanity, and it is to be hoped that he will, before 
long, be able to publish a sequel to And the Floods Came, a 
sequel to be entitled, The House that Stood. 

PauL Urpan Foster, O.P. 
Worps AnD Deeps. By Henry Woodd Nevinson. (Penguin 
Books, 9d.) 

Here are thirteen essays and five poems chosen from his many 
books by Henry Nevinson himself; with an introduction by 
George Ridley, M.P., an appreciation by J. L. Hammond, and 
a preface by the author. A writer is not always the best judge 
of his own work and certain of Nevinson’s earlier essays—for he 
had a fine talent for the essay—would be preferred to the given 
specimens of old age. However, the irony and humour, charac- 
teristic of this very famous war correspondent and distinguished 
journalist, remained to the last. So did the opinions and con- 
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victions of the nineteenth century liberal; passionate in defence 
of individual liberty, vehement in denunciation of wrongs against 
oppressed peoples in every part of the world. Personal taste in 
literature is revealed in the choice of Milton ‘‘poet of freedom”’ 
—for two articles; in the naming of Swift, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Bernard Shaw, Dickens, Galsworthy and Wells as writers upon 
whom the holy spirit has descended. Heine, too, is of course 
included, and Goethe; for Nevinson was greatly influenced by 
the Germany of long ago. (Which probably accounts for his 
writing of the ‘‘myth of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
early Apostles’’.) Other heroes vividly depicted in this gallery of 
portraits are John Hampden and Dr. Livingstone, with Marcus 
Aurelius to keep them company. But the persecution of Chris- 
tians by the philosopher-emperor is not to be condoned by Henry 
Nevinson. J.C. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK. By T. R. Glover. (Cambridge 

University Press, 12s. 6d.) 

In this delightful collection of essays, papers and lectures Dr. 
Glover has, at first sight, concerned himself mainly with the 
material causes of Greek civilization, with the farms, the fish, 
the forests, the soil, the kitchens and the dietary of the ancient 
Greeks. But it soon becomes apparent that this leads further 
than one would expect; and as he says of Athenewus so we may 
say of him that ‘‘We shall associate with cooks and learn how 
they look at their own art, but their dishes do not remain in the 
kitchen nor shall we; and we shall meet a large variety of 
interesting people, poets, philosophers and kings, medical men 
and naturalists, taking them as we find them in their hours of 
leisure and enjoyment, content not to be impressive, occupied 
with meat and drink but Greek still, open-eyed for the world 
and not altogether missing it even at table. ‘We feed on ques- 
tions’,’’ he says. 

So, too, when he is speaking of merchandize, of the Emporion, 
he is concerned with its spiritual value. ‘‘It was, in large 
measure, this dubious class, the emporoi, carrying their cargoes 
about the seas, who opened up the world to the Greeks and, if 
you will forgive the antithesis, opened up the Greek mind to 
the world.’’ This is the important fact to which he is always 
returning—the great contribution of the Greeks to humanity, 
their articulation of what it is to be fully human. ‘‘A question?”’ 
says one of them, “‘why, isn’t a question a sort of education?”’ 
As Dr. Glover says, ‘““The Greek held that the unexamined life 
is not liveable for a human being.’’ That is The Challenge of 
the Greek, and that is his glory, more characteristic even than 
his poetry and on which Dr. Glover has also many learned and 
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delightful things to say. ‘‘I modestly claimed,’’ he says in one 
place, ‘“‘to understand irrelevance,’’ and it is pleasing to find 
tail-pieces on Virgil and Erasmus which display the same, some- 
what bewilderingly indirect, charm of manner which he has 
brought to his elucidation of the Greek intelligence, the Greek 
poetry, the Grecian individualism. 
Pau Ursan Foster, O.P. 
THE PrReE-RaPHALITE TRaGEDY. By William Gaunt. (Cape, 
10s. 6d.) 

It is said that when John Ruskin died, the Coniston black- 
smith sent flowers to strew the grave and with them a slip of 
writing that ran, ‘‘There was a man sent from God whose name 
was John.’’ In those days, it seems, the enlightened poor craved 
for the best the rich had monopolised—not their fatuous luxuries, 
but their books and pictures. It is because Mr William Gaunt 
recognizes the common bond of the Pre-Raphelites as a defiance 
of materialism that his delightfully readable study of The Pre- 
Raphelite Tragedy is socially and artistically important. True, 
he is wrong in thinking William Morris and his associates ‘‘the 
only rebels who have so far appeared against the industrial 
system and mechanized living,’’ and wrong to stigmatize the 
movement as a tragedy because it left no heirs. The Distri- 
butists—if less audible than they should be—are a denial of both 
charges. 

Those who have lost interest in contemporary art because it 
has lost interest in life, will discover an extraordinary renewal 
of fervour in going over the story ‘of Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, 
F. G. Stephens—a Pre-Raphelite whose work as a writer and 
teacher Mr Gaunt is inclined to under-rate—and their three 
original companions; and in watching the tide of other-worldly 
beauty carried still higher up the beach with Burne-Jones and 
William Morris. The domestic aspect of the legend is picturesque 
and harrowing—artists’ ‘‘interiors’’ are apt to be; and the book 
can be read like Mrs Gaskell’s Charlotte Bronté for its macabre 
background to genius. Catholics will doubtless note the Catholic 
implications of the movement. Its creative imagination, so 
largely Dantesque, that ‘‘realised,’’ as Chateaubriand said he did, 
the ideal and idealised “‘the real.’’ They will bitterly regret the 
discouraged spiritual cravings of Rossetti, who began by sending 
‘Songs of an Art Catholic’’ to the atheist Bell Scott and ended 
by asking in vain for a priest on his death-bed. They will note, 
too, that it was Patmore who brought in Ruskin to defend the 
brotherhood. 

If there is a gap in a remarkably enthusiastic and discerning 
book, it is a lack of interest in the Pre-Raphelite’s fascinating 
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technique: the significant pattern of hands, for instance, which 
they borrowed from the Campo Santo frescoes at Pisa and the 
brilliant (and permanent) colour they got by working on wet 
white: this last a method sufficiently idiosyncratic to warrant 
Sargent remarking to a pre-Raphelite student at the Academy, 
‘There are only two kinds of painting, yours and mine.”’ 
HELEN Parry EpEN. 


NOTICES 
THe CEentuRiES’ Poetry. Compiled by Denys Kilham Roberts. 
Pope to Keats. (Pelican Books, 9d.) 

The editor tells us that this selection disregards the preferences 
and prejudices of previous anthologists, and is made ‘‘from the 
viewpoint of the times we are living in’’; yet most of it is familiar 
enough, especially in the case of extracts from the longer poems. 
The handling of Pope, Blake, Wordsworth and Landor is par- 
ticularly disappointing; yet, as in the previous volumes of this 
series, a large amount of verse is made available very cheaply. 


Come, Lorp JEsus. By Sister M. Ansgar, O.P. (Sands, 1s. 6d.) 
This is a book of war-time prayers for children. Each of the 
eleven gaily coloured pictures of the Holy Child illustrates a 
petition so simple and direct that it may be repeated and under- 
stood by the very youngest. Each petition summarizes an admir- 
ably chosen collect which older children might well learn by 
heart. Father Vincent McNabb has written a foreword that 
should on no account be treated as mere commendation. It 
should be read to or by every child to whom this book is given. 
M. H. Swinsteap. 


Rose. By her Mother. (A pamphlet which may be obtained 
from King’s Land, Shipley, Horsham.) 

‘‘Hush, we are now in heaven,’’ that was Rose’s game; infant 
days not so long ago; and it should and could: be everybody’s 
game, in fact, it is The Game. It was Rose’s favourite game, 
played to the End in earnest gentleness. 

Her mother has been asked to give some of the blessed Hush 
to us by writing shortly the story of Rose’s life, and after reading 
this account of Rose’s preparation for Heaven a great Hush falls 
on your heart and greater certainty that Heaven is ours here 
and hereafter. 


E.P.J. 
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